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ABSTRACT 

This research paper is an evaluation of the Dallas 
County Child Care Council's progras and satetials for training day 
care staff. Thirty-five vhite, siddle-class 3-year*>old children and 
their teachers participated in the study. The children vcre enrolled 
in tvo separate day care centers vhich served as control and 
experimental environments. The value of the staff training is 
described in teres of its effect on the children's levels of 
intellectual and visual perceptual functioning as aeasured in pre- 
and posttests by the Slossen Intelligence Test and Prostig 
Developmental Test of Visual Perception. Prior to the initiation of 
the educational progras in the experimental center, the staff vas 
trained through vorkshop sessions on child development theory. All 
parents were contacted in regard to the research; letters addressed 
to the parents of children in the experimental group also reguested 
that they initiate activities related to those Introduced in school. 
Results revealed that the children in the experimental group made (1) 
a measurable, but not significant, increase in intellectual 
functioning; and (2) a significant increase in perceptual 
functioning. Directions for further research are indicated and there 
is a brief reviev of day care literature and programs. (SDH) 
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You may give them your love but not your thoughts, 
For they have their own thoughts. 
You may Viousc their bodies but not their souls, 
For their souls dwell in the house of tomorrow, 
which you cannot visit, not even in your dreams* 
You may strive to be like them, but seek not to 
make them like you. 

For life goes not backward nor tarries with yesterday 
You are the bows Trom which your children as living 
arrows are sent forth. 



Kahlil Gibran 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Since i960, the number of licensed dfiy care facili- 
ties in the United States has tripled^ and the niunber of 
children in other preschool programs has doubled. Enroll- 
ment in kindergarten and nursery school programs > which now 
exceeds four million^ will reach 6.3 million by I98O (Klein ^ 
1973 )• This increasing demand for preschool^ nursery^ and 
day care programs adds significance to the question raised 
by Dr* Edward Zigler in the Pall of 1971 > when he headed the 
Office of Child Development: "Are we going to provide the 
children of this nation with developmental child care or are 
we merely going to provide them with babysitting?" Today ^ 
two years later^ 10% of the population of preschool children 
of working mothers are in licensed day care; and^ of this 10%^ 
only 2% are enrolled in child development centers (Howard > 
1973) • A large majority of our preschool population still 
spends forty or more hours a week in custodial or minimal 
environments. 

In speculation concerning early childhood interven- 
tion, Dokecki (1973) describes psychological development and 
competent functioning as "continuing achievements" of the 
young child rather than a natural t usunl or automatic process. 
The locus for fostering such opportunity for "continuing 
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achlevoments^^ has become the day care center for an in- 
creaaing number ol* children; and, responsibilities of pa* 
renting in early childhood a^e rapidly shifting from the 
home to the day care center (Keyserling, 1972). The fact 
that **There is no magic period and we've got to become 
concerned about blocks of time from 0-5" (Zigler, 1972), is 
but another indication that we must involve ourselves in 
what is happening to young children**our most important 
national resource* 

Extensive research in human development confirms 
the first four or five years of life as the period of most 
rapid physical, emotional, and intellectual growth in the in- 
dividual • The developmental phase from birth to six years is 
not merely crucial; it determines to an overwhelming extent 
the entire future pattern of life (Caldwell, 1962; Denenberg, 
1961^.; Harlow, Harlow, & Suomi, 1971; Hess, l^Sk; Maalow, 195U; 
Skeels, 1965; White, 1971)* Experience in the early years has 
profound, often irreversible effects; and cvumulative deficits 
may occur, results of which inhibit realization of the original 
given potenwial of the individual (Ausubel, 1963) • 

The child who is denied opportunity of interaction 
with a stimulating «nd accepting environment during Us pre- 
school years; the child who has not spent these earjy years 
in "learning to learn" (Harlow, 19^9)» is already at a dis- 
advantage when he renches school age. When preschool frrowth 
is frustrated and unfullf illed, school systems are ill-equipped 
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to moke up the AnVicAtBi and, the child ig unwble to benefit 
from new and incre/ia in^rly complex cxperiencf?n conTrontin^ him 
in the oducetionMl r?vntem (Bernstein, 19Wij Bloom, l^^blj; Dave, 
l')h^; Dnutnch, l')b}, 196U; '^ito, 1971). 

In T^xas, minimum atandardfl for day care require 
that "the antivitiea of a day caro renter shall be planned 
I'or nach group according to agf? , interest and capability of 
the children and shall provide opportuni t ios for each 

child t(^ develop physically, mentally, emotionally, and so- 
cially" (1971); however, there are no specific guidelines 
pertaining to the developmnntal or educational programs Vnr 
children in day care» The great majority of day care facili- 
ties usrs untrained ersornel that is unable, sometimes un- 
willing, to do more than provide for the minimum physical 
niiedn oi* tht- young child. There is a tremt;ndous no(Ml Vov 
liay cnvo lacilities stni*fed with personnel that can not only 
ruarnnteo the physical saff^ty of the child but also contri- 
bute to and encourage his intellectual, emotional, and social 
development (Day Care In Dallas, 1973; K«iyserling, 197?). 

Texas standards nl so state that "tra Ining shall be 
provided or made available to all day care center personnel" 
(1971); however, the proprietary and the non-prni'it day care 
oporntor can rN<*ldc^m afford to pay highly trained staft* and 
must depend on l(»w status labor I*or child (^ar*<' pepf^ons (Kc\v- 
j^erM\ru*. !'^^')• 'I'h^' ra(*t that minim\im war** iHwr. wtree 0^1. 
extended to int*!\idr day care personnel until the sumrrn^r of 



197^t mflde it p rf^lblr Tor operators to hirr child car« por- 
oonn devoid ^i* nkilla, ♦iducati^m, and/nr f?xpf rienoe that 
would bi'inp thf'm even minimum wapn for cmpl >ym':nt. As a con- 
iiequencn , adultn supervising r.hildr(?n in nil-day cnrc fre- 
quently anupht 5urh employment beeauae they had Vvm if any 
n 1 torna t i ve:i V^r other work. Thf advent oT minimum wage re- 
qiiir»»ment3 applicable to day care has not (rreatly enhanced 
thf? r^uaiilMnations oV the labor pool available. 

A {*ont < r that, han at If? ant onr t« acher wh(j han n 
bficK^round oi' pr^d'raoional expor^onrc in W(>rk with y<>ijnr 
chiiiiren, a tracner who can direct and f>lan a<M,ivitlrn appro- 
priate t ) developmental If^vels, can overcome other stnTf de- 
ficiencies tu some extent. However, it is not unusual to 
I'ind centers operating without any personnel that has a know- 
ledge ot* child development. In such centers, opportunities 
t) provide* chil^^jron with the skills that are normally developed 
durin^r <?arly childhot)d may be wasted and many of thoso chil- 
dr*;n vnter the school system und<*r a handicap. 

Kor th^>se pcrr^^ns interested in improving their know- 
ledfv^ of child di»vt* iopmen t and nklll in working' with children, 
the Dallas community nfTors a variety of eciiicfit ional and 
training opportunities. Programs are currently available at 
1) universities - state and private; 2) public school systems; 
0 Dalluo County Community College District; li ) iitott,^ Depart- 
ment oi* P\ihlic Welfare*; individual staff development pro- 
grams; and h) Dallas County Child Cnre Council (U Cs) (See 



Appendix A). Enrollment in these various programs is evi- 
dence of a nuclear child advocate movement within the child 
care community; hownver^ there is little incentive or moti- 
vation for continuation in child care work because of the 
limited opportunities for increased financial rewnrds (Dny 
Caro In Dallas, 197*^; Keyserling, 1972), 

It is to the preschool children of Dalla8--a popu- 
lation of approximately 98,000— 50^ of whom are children of 
working parents, Iha^ this study addressed itself (U.S. Dept. 
of Commerce, 1970). More specifically, it was concerned with 
the implication of an imjoverished environment presented to a 
majority of these children in day care settings. 

It was in recognition of the prevalence of untrained 
staff and the limited experiences provided for many preschool 
children in Dallas that the Training Component of Cs esta- 
blished a program (June, 1972) designed to provide on-site 
training opportunities to day cere centers. This program 
was made availabl*> to any day care operators who were inter- 
ested in helping their staff get new ideas and acquire some 
inf^igat into the quality of child caro provided in their cen- 
ters. The program developed provided concrete "how to** in- 
formation on a practical level that could be implemented with 
a minlmujfn of explanation and training* A "Learning Packet", 
color-coded to ago levels and based on teaching "concepts," 
with sug^T^sted activities for language and perceptual skill 
development, was designed i'or presentation to director and 



Starr Rt a traininp suasion C(^nciuctecl in the day ^^are cen- 
ter (Freeman, lire appendix D). 

The following questions were directed to the h C*s 
program for intervention in all-day care in Dallas County: 
Waa the profrram worthwhile? Would day care personnel bene- 
fit from this type of limited traininp? Would children in 
all-day care show positive gains as a result of such a program 
Statement of t he Problem 

The purpose of this research wac to evaluate the 
li C*3 program and materials for training day care staff by 
studying 1) effects on the lovel of intellectual functioning, 
and 2) offerts on the level of visual perceptual functioning 
of three-year-o l<i children enrolled in all-day care (Dave, 
1^6 V, Jensen » 196 \; V.oU\ 196li). 
Hatlonale 

This study was based on the following assumptions: 
1) The proc«33e;x of perceptual and intellectual deve 
lopment proceed normally under conditions of sufficient in- 
teraction with adequate environmental stimuli. 

Child care centers often do not provide children 
with tht^ opportunity for stifficicnt interaction with adequate 
env i r^nmenta \ st imul i . 

Children unrolled in all-day care at an early age 
who fir»* f^ubject tr, insufficient interaction with acioquate en- 
vi ronm»'»ntal stimuli may reveal a retardation in perceptual 
and intollortual dovelopmantt 



k) Children revealing a retardation in perceptual 
and intellectual development at the time of entering the 
school system will be unable to receive full benefit of the 
opportuni tien ofTered in the public educational system* 

Prom these assumptions it was hypothesized that 
children enrolled in all-day care under supervision of staff 
who had received orientation to the 1; C's program of staff 
training and materia' j woi^ld 1) achieve significantly greater 
gains in intellectual functioning, and 2) achieve rignif icantly 
greater gains in visual perceptual functioning than children 
enrolled in all-day care in a control group. 
Delimitations 

The study Wc." delimited to the following: 

1) Two commercial child care centers located in a 
predominantly white middle-class suburban Dallas Community. 

2) A time span of four weeks. 

3) Thirty-five three-year-old children enrolled in 
all-day care. 

h) Data of intelligence and visual perception testing. 
Limitations 

The study was limited by the following: 

1) The lack of random selection or assignment of 

subjects . 

2) The lack of control for teacher effects. 

3) The lack of control for occasional teacher or 
subject absence during the experimental interval. 
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Derinition of Terms 

Adequate Environmental Stimuli , Social, emotionnl, 
intellectual, and physical stimuli in an amount thut will 
meet development a 1 needs. 

All-Day Care . Ongoing care provided for children for 
four or more hours daily. 

Classroom . The room to which children in all«day care 
are assigned according to age level. They eat, sleep, and 
engage in activities under the supervision of a teacher 
throughout the day, on each day of the week, in the same 
classroom. 

Commercial Day Care Center . Any place maintained or 
convlucted, for profit, under public or private auspices 
which cares for more than six children during a part of the 
twenty-four hours of the day (Texas State Minimum Standards, 
1971). 

Control Group . Fourteen three -year-olds enrolled in 
all-day care. 

Experimental Group. Twenty-one three-year-olds en- 
rolled in all-day care. 

Independent Variable . Program of materials for staff 
training designed by l[ Cs. 

Intelligence, Dependent variable. A level of intel- 
lectual functioning measured by the Slosson Intelligence Test 
for Children and Adults (SIT) and expressed by an intelli- 
gence quotient (IQ) score. 



Perceptual Development s Dependent variable • A 
level oV visual perceptual development measured by the 
Marianne Prostig Developmental Test of Visual Perception 
(Frostig) and expressed by a perceptual quotient (PQ) 
score . 

Sufficient Interaction > Opportunity for adequate 
and advantageous contact with environmental stimuli. 

Teacher , The adult supervising a group of children 
in all-day care. 



CIIAPTKH II 
H1::L .^TKi) LITKHATUMK 

A 1 thou^rh any nnt'so ri es hnvv i s teci i n tho Uni if d 
otates since \)r • 'Mvi l War days, tfie onormity of l\\e current 
unraet neei Vuv (*huld care is unprecedented. Hintorical evontfii 
and social forces have converged in creating this phenoraenorn 
that is dfntin»-jd to become the social issue of* the seventies, 
i.e. the multi-faceted and complex problem of providing all- 
day care that will mept the needs of children, parents, and 
the community. To understand better the transition from day 
care I'or children vhose families had some type of social pa- 
thology to "the child's right to quality day car*e," it is 
essential to ci^nsider the sequence of change in historical 
context (Butler, 1970; LaCrosse, 1971; White House Conference 
on Chi Idren, I'V/O) . 

The earlief ^ American day nur»series were located in 
large cities and the impetus behind their establishment was 
largely philanthropic. The ilrst of these, New York Nursery 
and Children 's Hospital {iQ^ly) , admitted children from six 
weeks to six years, and was founded for care of children of 
po<.*>r working mothers. As need increased, particularly by 
mothers widoweci during the Civil War, many private indivi- 
(iuals pr'ovideMi h/iby sitting for proL'it. Few t>f ffiern oi'fore<l 
trhM'o tOMii ciciLoili'il rm^ ^rui (^lillti Ml>ii:'.t' Mtui de p r 1 v a f 'u »r) wore 
p r'ov;i I en I, . MMi^^sacfujr.o tts was t.hi<' first nT r.t^vrr.Ml st.nl.rs t>o 
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set up "boards of charity" (ltt63) to inspect child care 
facilities; however^ licensing was first required in Penn- 
sylvania (1883) whose law stated that any person offering 
care to more than two children under the age of three had to 
obtain a license **from the mayor of the town or a justice of 
the peace or a magistrate of the locality" (Costello, 1972; • 

Both philanthropic and proprietary day care had in- 
creased substantially by the end of the 19th century; and in 
Itt9t5, the National Federation of Day Nurseries was founded 
to encourage an increase in number of facilities and to pro- 
mote health and safety standards in centers. The continued 
mistreatment of children provoked the first White House Con- 
ference on the Care of Dependent Children in 1909, when it 
was recommended that children be cared for in tiieir own home 
whenever possible and that assistance be limited to "reason- 
ably efficient and deserving mothers who are without the sup 
port of a normal breadwinner," The Conference also urged 
higher standards for inspection and licensing of existing 
child care facilities; and, in 1912, the United States Chil- 
dren's Bureau was established to further this cause iKliot, 
1972; Costello, 1972J. 

Increased female employment during World War I ex- 
panded the need for child care but establishment of public 
facilities was discouraged by the prevailing view that group 
care was detrimental to infants and young children. The ma- 
jority of working mothers preferred to hire someone to look 



nrter their children at homo; hcw«ver> a day care center was 
considered o bettor alternative than institutional care which 
took permanent cnstociy of the child (Coatello, 1972). 

Lab schools established on University campuses, 
such as Iowa, Yale, Columbia, and Minnesota, published find- 
ings of research in child development that stimulated a move- 
rripnt during the 1920s to set up nursery schools with child- 
study centers. This movement differed radically from day care 
Vor children of the poor. The latter was considered a neces- 
sary evil, established to take care of the unfortunates of 
society and had singular objectives of safety, cleanliness, 
and nourishment for children. In contrast, the child-study 
center was considered a supplement, not a substitute, for 
homecare, and was heralded as a beneficial learning experience 
for the young denizen of the middle- and upper- classes (Braun 
and Edwards, 1972; Costello, 1972; Eliot, 1972). As late as 
1930, when the second White House Conference on Children was 
held, there were only about 800 day care facilities in the 
United States and most of these were located in big cities 
or near industrial plants. 

During the Depression Thirties, the day care and 
nursery school movements came together to some degree when 
the Works Progress Administration (WPA) established facili- 
ties, primarily to provide jobs for unemployed teachers and 
other adults, but also to help mothers who needed to work. 
In these centers, children of the poor received some of the 
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advantages of preschool education that, previously, were un- 
available to them. Public schools operated many of the WPA 
projects; however, upon the demise of the WPA in 19i|-2, and 
subsequent termination of federal funding, efforts on the 
part of local authorities or groups of parents to keep cen- 
ters going were largely unsuccessful. The cooperative nur« 
sery school movement that followed, like the pre-depression 
child-study groups, was not oriented to the need of children 
of the working mother ( Braun and Edwards, 1972; Eliot, 197?) • 

It was not long after Pearl Harbor that the need for 
child care services became urgent and the Community Facilities 
Act of 19i|.l (Lanham Act), made possible the direct allocation 
of federal funds for construction and operation of day care 
centers for children of mothers in the wartime labor market. 
Day nurseries, supplemented by funding at the local level, 
operated in virtually every state in the Union. 

Unique at this time were the Kaiser Child Service 
Centers in Portland, Oregon. Lccated directly at the en- 
trance to each of two shipyards, these child development cen- 
ters operated twenty-four hours a day, 3614- days a year, from 
November 8, 19k'if until September 1, 1914.5. A staff of quali- 
fied professionals inclusing social workers, nutritionists, 
educators, and nurses, was recruited from across the nation 
to assure the best possible services. An attitude of respect 
for parents and a determination to attempt to provide what- 
ever services were needed were the prevailing philosophies. 



parents paid weekly ($3«75 Tor a second child) and Kaiser 
absorbed the balance of the very high operating costa. These 
centers demonvS trated that excellent child care facilities can 
be operated by and tn the advantage of industry. However, the 
hope that this was a pioneering effort which would lead to a 
vast peacetime development of quality child-caring facilities 
was never realized. When the war ended, the nurseries closed, 
and all that was learned from the Kaiser centers seemed to 
disappear overnight from the national thinking (Hymes, 19kki 
Morgan, 1967). 

At the war*s end, federal aid was cut off and only 
four st ates--Calif ornia , Massachusetts, New York and Washing- 
ton — provided funds sufficient to keep centers open. By far 
the most successful of these were the California Children's 
Centers, operated by school districts. In those communities 
that did try to operate programs without public funding, the 
quality of care and services declined and, in most cases, 
lead to failure (Child Day Care and Working Mothers, 1965). 

During the late 1950s and early 1960s, there was a 
growing awareness of the Influence of environmental factors 
on the Intelligence and development of children. Research 
began to point to infancy and early childhood as critical 
periods for intelle ctual development. Bloom *s classic study. 
Stability and Change in Human Characteristics ( 19614- ) , added 
considerably to earlier assumptions; and, the Head Start Pro- 
^r.ram was mobilized in 1965, as a salient force in the"war on 
poverty." The preschool program was oriented to a broad range 
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of objectives believed to be appropriate for children; and, 
programming was essentially oT an "enrichment approach" to 
overcome deficiencies characteristic of children of poverty. 
The Head Start centers survived a storm of criticism and con- 
troversy following early reporting of no significant or last- 
ing effects (Westinghouse Study, 19^9) and have continued to 
gain favor among professionals as well as people from all 
socio-economic levels. In 1970, the Kj.rschner Associates 
Study concluded a positive influence in forty-four out of 
forty-seven changes investigated in depth. 

The Head Start Program focused attention on young 
children as never before and the extreme importance of the 
first four or five years of life came as a shock to most 
people. The growing employment of women, demands by the 
Women's Liberation Movement for universal day care centers 
for all children, and a closer look at the quality of life 
in the United States, have brought pressure for a peace time 
mandate of quality care for all children (Butler, 1970; 
Braun and Edwards, 1972; Orth, 1973). In 1970, The White 
House Conference on Children prepared a day care Statement 
of Principles outlining a primary objective to meet the needs 
of all children for experiences which will foster their deve- 
lopment as human beings (U.S. Dept. HEW, OCD, 1971). 

The need for more and better child care services 
became a naLioriRl priority; and, out of oonoern by members 
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of Congress, the concept of Community Coordinated cfiild 
Care Cs) was born. In recognition of the day care crisis 
as everybody's problem, the OCD was given the overall respon- 
sibility (1969) of encouraging communities to take a compre- 
hensive and coordinated approach to all services for children, 
including day care and pre-school services. Because of an 
emphasis on local initiative, no new Federal funds were pro- 
vided, and communities were encouraged to seek support from 
a variety of sources, both public and private, according to 
their local needs and objectives. This program was designed 
to activate and coordinate resources, skills, and talents of 
providers, consumers, and supporters of the local child care 
community toward achieving the most advantageous services for 
children. Under a structure of flexible Federal direction on 
a regional basis, a variety of programs have successfully co- 
ordinated local, state, and federal resources to meet obvious 
child care needs at the community level. Not the least of 
these efforts has been the attention directed to training 
programs for lay care administrators, teachers, mothers, and 
aides who will work in day care (U.S. Dept. HEW-OCD, Children's 
Bureau, 1971; Guide and Resources for k Cs, 1971; Williams, 
and Schermoly, 1972; Meyer, 1972; Office of Early Childhood 
Development in Texas, 1971; 1972; 1973). 

A 1| Cs program was initiated in Dallas in 1971; 
however, it was terminated in July of 1973« Apparently the 
Dallas Community was not yet ready for the kind of coopera- 
tion inherent in the U G»s model, and there was not sufficient 
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interest or motivation to continue funding of the program 
(Freeman, 1973) . 

In January of 1971, the Office of Early Childhood 
Development (OKCD) was established as a part of the Texas 
Department of Community Affairs, as the State mechanism for 
the coordination of planning of early childhood development 
programs. The function of OECD is that of "providing leader- 
ship in assessing the needs of all children in Texas, in de- 
veloping programs to meet the needs of children, and in co- 
ordinating programs and ancillary services to produce the 
most effective delivery of services responsive to children 
and their families* needs..." p. 15 (OECD, 1971). 

In addition to a state plan for early childhood 

development in Texas (anticipated completion, August, 1973), 

OECD is currently working in the following areas (OECD, 1973); 

1. DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS : To show that a variety of 
heal th, educational and social needs of children 
and families can be met through a coordination of 
efforts, OECD has provided funds and technical 
assistance to eight counties and five special pro- 
jects (one special project covers 26 counties); 
conducted two workshops, each attended by some 25 
county planners, involved 3L1- county planners in 
1) forming steering committees--membership totaled 
lit.3 parents, officials, agency representatives and 
interested citizens, 2) holding group meetings and 
using other techniques of determining needs--a 
minimum of 3»78l persons participated, 3)exploring 
resources through 17 major public and private 
agencies, and U) designing a program; showed that 
sponsorship can be varied among independent school 
districts. Community Action Agencies, Council of 
Governments , private non-prof i t child care centers 
and a mental health-mental retardation consultation 
center. 



2. CHILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATE TRAINIKGj To set up 
pilot projects that would train a new category of 
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child care worker, a person specifically trained 
to work with prekindergarten children based on 
proven competency, OECU has set up seven training 
sites at Texas colleges, universities, and a Ju- 
nior college involving about UO members of homo 
economics and education faculties, helped in train- 
ing some 200 prospective CDAs, involved four state 
agencies and other CDA trainers in a cooperative 
review of training sites, 

3. PUBLIC EDUCATION AND INFORMATION ; To inform the 
public about conditions of Texas children and 
convey practical information about health, nutri- 
tion, importance of the family and other topics, 
OECD has started Pierre the Texas Pelican , an edu- 
cation series for first-time parents that reached 
?,flOO parents the first month (July, 1973) > anti- 
cipated to reach 60,000 parents with one^half 
million mailing by July, 197Uf surveyed pro- 
grams for children and families administered by 
state agencies and l\U programs by private organi- 
zations; and distributed more than S,000 copies 
of results published in Early Childhood Develop - 
ment in TexaSt 1972 ; mailed 19 articles on various 
aspects of early childhood development to some 
$$0 Texas newspapers serving more than 3.2 million 
readers; distributed more than 600 lists of read- 
ing matter on early childhood development topic 

k. HEAD START TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE ; A 
new section transferred to OCED in June, 1973, 
and charged with helping the 200 Head Start cen- 
ters in Texas serve their children. OECD has 
made plans to hold a statewide workshop in Septem- 
ber to help Head Start directors carry out their 
responsibility to serve handicapped children; com- 
pleted plans to provide training and technical 
assistance to other components of Head Start pro- 
grams. 

During the academic year of 1971-72, a research pro- 
ject on child development policy for Texas was conducted at 
The Lyndon B. Johnson School of Public Affairs, University of 
Texas at Austin. The project team consisted of sixteen gra- 
duate students and three faculty members under the direction 
of Jurgen Schmandt. On a background of information prepared 
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i'or th( A lvir,' ry ^'mruttee on Chiiii Dovp]opm(^nt Policy 

Natltvnnl hf^a^-Mtrrh (* 'uno 1 1 in r<:3p^>n3(? to ^in ir»vitHti<>n i'rum 
HhW) , t\ir Vior'i' v;.'ir; r^onpful spec: i f Icfl 1 ly to insu^^o ol^ intcrost 
to the Texn:- Or.CJ 'jnd thfi otat'* Legislative bwir^^t Board, 

A 1 thou^Th th i c heport idonli I'ied steps pssrntial to 
'Jovelopin^ u > rripr hens i ve st/jtr policy Tor children, it d(^e3 
not prescrib*' n p.-irticular policy or s^'t of policies, TVie 
►^onls V !' the :"»tvi<i; w» fe I) to rs^m an child ^irvt 1 <^pnirri 1, P'>li(*v 
in Texas from tw » pc rc po c t i ves , pr('pranr';nt i r nnd aystrmfitic; 
nnd 2) t^ present options available Tor' correcting administra- 
tive anvl le^^islative Je :* i c ienc ies that currently atsnd in the 
way ol* provioint' services to the childr(:n of Texas, 

In summary , th»' y?»;port states ; 

Child development policy, like must socio! p<jlicy 
is tnttde in AashinKton, This is true Tor legislative 
authi>r i zat ion , administrative r\ilcs, and fumiinp of 
major* prc>pr»?^ms. On the basis of its study and analy- 
sis, however, the Child Development Policy Hesearch 
I^roject has cf)ncluded that the :5tate's response to 
I'ecie-rul pc/licy allows fc^r more initiative and inno- 
vation than is f'^eneraliy assume^d. opeoi iM call y , 
ivhi s iiicport pr^oposes that. : 

1; The* st^ite can build around existing federal pro- 
pram a nta tr^wide system of sorv i ces addressed 
to t\\v rii verse needs of Texas chi Id run; 

P) The state can increase th*; number and quality of 
r.er»viee55 ^•iM'ered with<.)ut waitinp for new national 
^ t-.'f is Lation; anii 

1) The state can ove*rcome the present se>par*ation of 
rv i cr s t\v de ve 1 i^p i rir Ci>mprehens i ve prc^j^rams • 

riviib rn'r V Lhe ^•rowir)f7 .*oncerr) for* ehild c/a*e 

viv'es in the i^nllar^ ar»'a is the spontaneous rru)V(?ment foi* a 



Child Cnvr Art'on i:>nmittee durinp tho Kali ol' 1973. This 
movcmnntt rv pv r.^^t) tM t. i Vf! oV mure thnn thirty-t'ive pHft.i^'i- 
pHtin^^ ('Vpnni 7f\l} >ur. ^ incliidea tho loHdern of tho r^hild ciarc 
community and hon r^tat^Ml pools ol* 1) incroflood and improved 
'^hild cap'' ijervictjn and full utilization ol' the resources of 
thv City of I^nl 1 Oij-- thus f^ivinp more ramilies the c^pportuni ty 
/wid moMnr, lr> become 3»;U'-Gupporting citizens, and 2) the 
saTety oV ull Dallas children through the availability of 
goud child core nervicro Vor families who must work (Beer, 
1973). 

Tho rtM?ently formed Child Advocacy Advisory Commit- 
ter^ to the City Council of Dallas (Fall, 197 3) is a working 
t!t»nmittoe madr' up people who art.' oxpcr'icneed or havt.^ an 
intrrv.»3t in the nr»Mi ol' early childh^-jd d'^ve ioprnent • The pur- 
P'-'ije v>f this Committor' is to make recomtrendutions to the City 
wMuncil (vjncernirip :r>t?rvicos to the children of Dallas (He- 
aources; Early Childhood, 1973). 

The Loapue of Women Voters of Daxias have prepared 
two publications. Day Care In Dallas (1973) » and Day Care 
Dilemma (197*0. These reports of the results of a study con- 
duoted by L«-agur members emphasize unequivocally the need for 
oxprnd^*:! (iny CHr*o r>t;r»vlce3, particularly of quality services. 

Jetailn of t.ho needs for day cure in the Wont Dallns 
enriiraniity * ro outliru d in a study by Cunzolen (l^fM). This 
ar*oM of DnllMr^ \\ui\ L^n^^ been reco^'^n i zed mt. (>ne wit.h hif^h rr*e- 
qu^^ncy of social di sc^rgani zation and is still in need of ade- 
quate day carci Tacilitios. 
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Current literature relating to the research and re- 
porting of various methods of staff training for day care 
personnel stems primarily from concern for the disadvantaged 
child. The focus is on the teacher in preschool programs of 
compensatory education that have been developed to off«»et or 
reverse the effects of deprivation in the early home environ- 
ment. Realization of the singular importance of adult-child 
interaction in these programs has made public funds available 
to support professional expertise in prograinming and staff 
training (Day Care Staff Training, 1971; Prost and Rowland, 
1971). 

The Par West Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development conducts a two-week workshop for training 
Program Advisors who help Head Start teachers use Responsive 
Environment methods and materials. Included in these work- 
shops RT^ specific materials and instructions on classroom 
arrangement, written learning episodes and tests which sug- 
gest teacher behaviors, video-taping and critiqueing, use 
of films and film clips, and workshops to make materials .and 
games. Additional to the pre-service training program are 
three one-week workshops during the year. Prior to the 
opening of school, Program Advisors conduct four-day work- 
shops for teachers and assistants and follow these with 
weekly in-service meetings related to training received from 
the lab. Each classroom is visited by a Program Advisor at 
least three hours every two weeks to observe, demonstrate, 
and consult with teachers (Nimnicht, 1971) • 
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The Martin Luther King, Jr« Center for Parents and 
Children provides training for teachers, assistant teachers, 
cooks, and volunteers to help them gain knowledge and develop 
skills through "living and learning together." By planning 
family rooms, arranging toys and equipment, visiting pro- 
fessionals and representatives of related programs, visiting 
toy stores, reading from books, magazines, catalogues, and 
bulletins, and planning experiences for the children at the 
center, staff is introduced to a wide spectrum of enrichment 
activities and experiences for children (King, 1971) • 

In Riverside, California, a pilot project in supple- 
mentary training for professionals and non-professional staff 
members of Head Start incorporated a variety of methods in 
teaching; and, standards established for required courses 
were not "watered down" for career progression candidates. 
Criteria for selection of trainees included 1) a high degree 
of motivation and exceptional personal application; 2) spiri- 
tual strength and intestinal fortitude; 3) enthusiasm, vita- 
lity, and a desire to be a teacher; and l;) volunteer services 
in the classroom demonstrating competence. Several colleges 
and volunteer services provided curricular innovations avail- 
able through four-year college programs and community colleges 
as follows: 

1) At the College of the Desert, the development of 
a group of courses, entitled "Teacher Aide Train- 
in/?". A total of twenty-four credits included 
wor'k in Child Growth and Development; Special 
Mothodn; Latin-American Culture and Negro Heritn 
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School Health; Safety and First Aid; Committee 
Liaison and Leadership; School Personnel Re- 
lationship; Music and Art. 

2) Credit was offered for an upper division psychology 
course by university extension. 

3) In-service courses completed by supplementary 
training participants were reviewed in relation 
to the Nursery School Certificate Program of the 
Community Colleges . 

k) At Mt. San Jacinto College, concentrated summer 
school courses were offered in creative learning 
and school art. 

5) At Riverside City College, an eight-week Spanish 
program of three-level courses was designed for 
the Mexican-American Head Start employees. These 
credits met the language requirements for the BA 
degree. Participants translated, for publication 
in Spanish, a Head Start information brochure. 

6) Twelve participants enrolled in an eight-week 
resident program on the University campus in 
Riverside. They earned a total of 137 units with 
a grade point average of 2.38. All work was ac- 
credited toward a degree. Tutors were available 

to help the participants immediately upon enrolling 
in each course. 

7) Course prerequisites were raised, transcripts of 
credits interpreted liberally; classes were sche- 
duled so participants could enroll and other changes 
were made to remove roadblocks to educational ad- 
vancement (Diaz, 1971). 

An intensive training program designed to train pa- 
rent volunteers, teachers, and assistant teachers acting as a 
team for Head Start personnel was proposed by Pacific Oaks 
College in Pasadena. Objectives were to develop initiative 
and curiosity; confidence in one's own ability to achieve in- 
sight and implement growth; skill in developing a program of 
continuing education for parents, teachers, assistant teachers, 
and other community-related people; increasing knowledge of 
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required content areas; and skill in designing projects and 
activities which draw agency participants into active involve- 
ment. The intensive training sequence included a three-week 
residence experience, followed by a two-week ^on-site experience 
a one-week residential follow-up, and subsequent on-site con- 
ferences over a nine-month period, A travelling laboratory 
for on-site visits, enabled staff to provide workshop expe- 
riences for students. Methods included active encounters 
with materials and experience in use of tools and materials 
for constructing goal-directed as well as open-ended products 
and play equipment; planning and creating oV play areas and 
play equipment; music and movement workshops; and introduction 
to play with cognitive games, such as Cuisenaire Rods, balance 
beams, etc. Weekly discussion groups were directed by pro- 
fessionals in the areas of personal and professional growth 
which included role playing, conferences and opportunities 
for students to listen and be listened to. Annual student 
projects in written, oral, or pictorial form, discussion and 
directed reading, encouragement to generalize and abstract 
from other experiences, and written reports of practicum ob- 
servation, helped students learn to organize ideas and ma- 
terials (Pacific Oaks College, l^^/i). 

The Training and Career Development Program for 
staff and parents of Head Start consists of three areas: 
1) career development or secondary and higher education curri- 
cula; 3) in-service training; and 3) parent training. Extra 
pay for successful participation in the program, involvement 
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of parents and staff in planning training sessions, use of 
classroom materials and a graduated introduction into roles 
and responsibilities constitute the core of the program 
(Jones, 1971). 

The University of South Dakota conducts in-service 
trainin^g for curriculum enrichment of teachers and teacher 
assistants in the South Dakota Indian Head Start program. 
Under this model, three people from each center attend off- 
side workskops given by DARCEE (Demonstration and Research 
Center for Early Education) staff on methods and materials. 
These trainees, in turn, train personnel in their own centers. 
Workshops and visits to all centers by DARCEE staff continue 
throughout the year (Henstra, 1971). 

The Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) was generous 
in funding and supporting teacher education during the 1960s 
and the early trend of these training programs was for short 
term institutes. They were usually conducted in the field 
and took place in or near the population of children to be 
served. This particular type of program is now used infre- 
quently but it was very important as late as 1965» In general, 
evaluators of the programs found them to be "flexible, innova- 
tive, and responsive,'' These programs laid the groundwork for 
a system of coordination among schools, communities, and the 
government. 

Typical of an OEO program was an eight-week teacher- 
aide training program carried out by Arizona State University 
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at Tempe and its Indian Training Center, The program empha- 
sized workshops and discussions in child development and the 
University lab school was used for demonstration. Directors 
of this program believed that it motivated the participants, 
assisted them in acquiring more fluent English, and helped 
familiarize them with the use and the skill of common educa- 
tional media. An important part of the program was the sup- 
port of the self -concepts of the participants and their cul- 
ture, which they, in turn, might communicate to the children 
(Frost and Rowland, 1971). 

The National Defense Education Act (NDEA) programs 
tended to be more focused than did the OEO programs; however, 
the two programs shared virtually the same objectives. Most 
manifest in both programs were efforts to effect change in 
attitudes and values as they influence the teachers* inter- 
actions with the children (Frost and Rowland, 1971 )• 

A nine-months' program, consisting of three 3-nionth 
phases was developed by the Center for Early Development and 
Education in Little Rock, Arkansas. The curriculum consists 
of 1) intensive classroom training in principles of child 
development and day care; 2) a. practice period during which 
time the trainee spends relatively more time in the class- 
room but continues to receive daily supervision and instruc- 
tion; and 3) a day care internship, during which time the 
trainee functions as a regular employee of the Center under 
continued supervision and adjusted salary levels (Caldwell, 
1971). 
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A comprehensive program to serve the Puget Sound 
Area in Washington thi»ough resources available at the consor 
tium institutions was established for training day care ad- 
ministrators, agency staff members, supervisors, teachers, 
aides, social workers , social vrork aide s , and home day care 
mothers. The curriculum varied according to the staff to be 
tr^ained. On-site training with an instructor observing at a 
facility and conducting a class based on what had been ob- 
served is the primary method of training (Johnston & Prindle 
1971;. 

A mobile field team training program to provide 
instruction to all staff of day care centers for improving 
Lheir skill was developed out of Michigan State University. 
Under this program, a team of specialists spends a given 
amount of time each week in a center providing training and 
program support. The training team brings special mobile 
units equipped with video-tape and other teaching equipment. 
Initially, the unit visits one day a week and the interval 
between visits increases as the skills of the trainees in- 
crease. Training continues for as long as desired by the 
staff (Boger, 1971). 

That the teacher plays a crucial role in implemen 
tat ion of preschool curri culum is the conclusion of Klein 
(1973) after several years of work with an experimental pro- 
ject in planned variation of curriculum. The project was de 
signed to observe, measure, and compare strengths and weak- 
nesses of several curricula approaches. Klein observed that 
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a teacher must not only be fully aware of the role as it is ^ 
prescribed by the model but she must be willing to perform 
in that role at all times. In contrast to the prescribed 
role, Klein discusses the "style" of the teacher which is 
the teacher's manifestation of her interpretation of the role. 
In short, it is the teacher who makes or breaks the model; 
and, "without the teacher, the curriculum is just a lifeless 
piece of paper." 

The comprehensive report of day care at the national 
level, conducted by the National Council of Jewish Women 
(1971, presents a revealing picture of real deprivation ex- 
isting in over 56% of the proprietary and private non-profit 
day care centers. An additional 35% provide what is described 
as "poor" quality care. The absence of competent staff and 
the inadequacy of adult-child ratios are key problems in 
these centers offering care to the non-poverty child. This 
report is further evidence of a day care crisis that is nation- 
wide (Keysesrling, 1972). 

In response to the challenges of increasing the 
level of competency and enhancing the quality of child care 
services , OGD created the concept of the Child Development 
Associate (CDA) for training professional staff in the field 
of child care. The objectives of the CDA program are to pro- 
vide woll-trained , competent, professional men and women to 
Hsnnrnc fe v<^pims 1 bi 1 i by for the~^ daily activitios <>i' groups oT 
pr<^scho(>l o,hi.ldren. The key feature oV this program is that 
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the credential of the CDA will not be based solely on courses 
taken, academic credits earned, or degrees awarded, but on 
careful evaluation of each candidate's demonstrated ability 
to assume primary responsibility for the education and de- 
velopment of a group of young children. CDA training is 
highly individualized and time in training will depend on an 
individual's previous experience. It combines a thoughtful 
combination of theoretical preparation in child development 
and oarly childhood education with practical, on-the-job 
experience. Assessing and credentially are responsibilities 
of the CDA Consortium, a private, non-profit organization 
composed of groups concerned with quality child care (Klein, 
1973). 

Until recently, recognition of the problems of 
the marginal- and middle-class child in day care has been 
limited. However, well-documented reporting of prevailing 
inadequacies in all child care se^rvices has led to introduc- 
tion of legislation at the national level that v/ill provide 
for all children, rather than singling out the child of 
poverty. 

"You Can't Recycle Children" was the title of an 
address delivered in Dallas (October 12, 1973) by Jule Sugar- 
man, Director of Human Resources in New York City, Mr. Sugar- 
man referred to the multi and overlapping, sometimes duplica- 
tion of programs directed to children. He stated that the 
aggregate of all oi* these programs does not meet the need, 
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not because the legislation has not been passed, but because 
the funds have not been allocated. He has proposed a Chil- 
dren's Trust F\ind to be gathered from general tax revenues 
at the rate of y^V weekly for every child under l8 years of 
age. These monies will be marked to be used only for chil- 
dren and aro to be distributed among the states on a basis 
or the number of low income children. The distribution of 
funds received at the state level will be left to the discre- 
tion or state authorities. 

The Bill, #823^=^8, has been introduced to the 
HMnanco Committeo by Senator Ftlbicoff and will reach the 
floor of the Congress in the Spring of 197il.» 



CHAPTER III 
METHODOLOGY 

Sample 

The subjects of this study consisted of 35 three- 
year-old children enrolled in all-day care in two commercial 
day care centers located in a predominantly white middle- 
class suburban community of Dallas, Texas • These centers 
were selected as representative of commercial licensed child 
care available to the middle-class parent in metropolitan 
Dallas. In an earlier study (March, I973), the U C's program 
was tested for effects on a sample selected as representative 
of licensed child care available to the middle-class parent 
in a predominantly black community of metropolitan Dallas. 
This investigator believed it was of value to enlarge the 
sample to include the predominantly white middle-class com- 
munity, in the event that it might become desirable to com- 
bine data from the two ytudies at a later date. (See Appen- 
dix C). 

The fact that the sample was predominantly, if not 
entirely, white middle-class preschool children is not an 
effect of discrimination by the day care operators . This 
phonomemom is a rosult of de Pacto segregation within the 
rt^nidential pnttc^rning in the Dallas mf^ t ropol i. t nn conmiun 1 t,,v . 
Thrse p?iLl.opns dv> n<>t. encourage, b,v (H>nv(^n i oncc^ tM* l(U*Mti(>!i, 
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the cominglin^T of various ethnic groups of preschool chil- 
dren. Although thc3r' operators ovidenco a desire for a 
representa tinn rl' the minorities, there is only an occa- 
sional child enrolled who falls into this category. 

The twc; centers selected wore matched as nearly 
as was possible ir the following manner: 

1) Geographical location 

P) Commercial Day Care as opposed to non-profit 
of publ ic-f\nidod day oare 

3) Enrollment capacity, N = 100 

U) Problems of staffing, i.e. difficulties in em- 
ploying knowledgeable child care personnel 

5) Problems of staff development, i.e. lack of time, 
funds, and qualified Instructors within the center 

6) Problems of maintaining a stable nucleus of child 
car-e personnel, i.e. the frequent turnover of staff 

7) Similarity of facilities in equipment and imple- 
mentation of program 

One center housed the experimental group, the con- 
trol group was located in the second center. By using two 
separate locations, it was possible to avoid the comingling 
of children and/or teachers in the experimental and the con- 
trol groups (Sec; Appendix C). Selection of the experimental 
group was controlled by expedience, i#e. convenience, coopera- 
tion, mo t i V n t i on , and interest of the ope rn tor of the day care 
center. 
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Ins t rumen tfl t ion 

The criteria for selection of instruments of test- 
ing was: 

1 ) Time involved in administering tests 

2) blase oV administration of tests 
1) Tests that wore easily scored 

U) A tost that would differentiate intelligence 

5) A test that would differentiate visual percep- 
tual abilities 

6) Testr? that possessed a high depref) of validity 
and reliability 

The instrument selected for testing the level of 
intellectual functioning was the SIT, This test, designed 
with ease of administration and brevity in mind, was stan- 
dardized on children and adults drawn from the urban and 
rural populations in New York state. The sampling repre- 
sented a range of socio-economic levels and ethnic groups 
as well as the disturbed, the deviant, and the retarded. 
The final construction of the SIT contained items that were 
easy to administer (1^-20 minutes) and to score, and were 
similar in nature to the valid Stanf ord-Bi net , Form L-M 
(SB-LM) tasks (Slosson, 1963). The SIT has a higher ceiling 
for adults and a lower base for children than the SB-LM. 

In establishing concurrent validity of the SIT, 
the SB-LM was used as criterion and comparative results on a 
s.ample of 701 sub.iects yielded a correlation coefficient 
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of .9^ (SlofiBon, 196^. A more recent study , reported by 
Arrrintrong and Jen.ien (1970), waa conducted on a sample of 
h90 students enrolled in 10 Massachusetts public school 
systems. The overall correlation coefficient between the 
SIT and the 3B-LM wa5? .93, p<.001. Correlations for the 
PO subcatepories ranged from .89, for ages eight through 
nine years, to .96, for age thirteen years, all of whicl\ 
were significant beyond the #001 probability level. Pate 
nnd Nichols (1970) reported a high overall correlation 
coefficient between the SIT and the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale (r = .Bit) on a sample of 100 students enrolled in the 
Virginia public schools. 

Contradictory to the findings of earlier validity 
studies is the report of Ritter, Duffey, and Fischman (1973) • 
A sample of UU children, ages I4..I1 through 12.11 years, were 
referred by their classroom teachers for psychological evalua- 
tions in order to determine the appropriateness of their pre- 
sent educational programs. The means and standard deviations 
of the SIT and the SB-LM were as follows: SIT X = 99.9, 
s.d. = 15. 7U; SB-LM X = 95, s.d. =^ lU.05. A significant 
difference between the overall means (p<.001) and signifi- 
cant mean differences (p<.01) between SB-LM and SIT IQs for 
the above average and the below average classifications of 
intellectual functioning were reported. Also significant 
(p<.01), for both the four- through six-year-old group and 
the seven- throuprh nine-year-old group, were the mean differ- 
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ences between tho SB-LM and SIT IQs. A correlation coeffi- 
cient of m92 reflected a high relationship in the ordering 
of individuals; however, the age-independent nature of the 
IQ was supported by correlation coefficients of ,11 and ,03 
between IQ and age for the SB-LM and the SIT, respectively. 
The authors suggested that correlatior 'coefficients , alone , 
cannot guarantee the accuracy of intelligence estimates re- 
sulting from the administration of the SIT, 

The Gesell Developmental Schedules were used as a 
model for items and tasks appearing in the infant and early 
childhood sections of the SIT. Because the SB-LM does not 
contain an infant section, the Catell Infant Intelligence 
Scale was used in establishing validity; and, a correlation 
coefficient of .70 was foxand for a group of 20 infants under 
two years of age. In a small sample of 16 bright two- and 
three-year-olds, a correlation coefficient of .93 was ob- 
tained between the SIT and the SB-LM (Slosson, 1963). 

Much of the research on validity of IQ of infants 
and children under four years of age is questionable; how- 
ever, it appears that the very high or the very low scores 
have more credibility. Ames (1966) reports the SIT as pro- 
viding a "reasonably valid and reliable measure of a child's 
intelligence/' and she recommends it for use in the first 
three years of life when a trained developmental examiner 
is not available. 

The high validity coefficients between the SIT and 

ERLC 
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the SB-LM are, in a sense, reliability coefficients. It 
was Slosson's intent to construct an abbreviated form of 
the SB-LM and the fact that there is high correlation 
(r = .95) between the SIT and the SB-LM is indication that 
both tests appear to be measuring the same thing and that 
the reliability of the SIT approximates the reliability of 
the SB-LM. On a test-retest interval of two months, Slosson 
(I96I) reported a reliability coefficient of .97 on a sample 
of 139 subjects, with mean IQs of 99.0 and 101. 3, and stan- 
dard deviations of 2ij.7 and 25.1, respectively. Further in- 
vestigation into the validity and reliability of the SIT, 
when administered and scored by teachers, reported results 
supporting Slosson* s original intention to construct a valid 
and reliable intelligence test that could be easily admini- 
stered and scored (Hammill, 1969). 

The instrument selected for measurement of the level 
of visual perceptual functioning was the Prostig. The stan- 
dardized norms of the Frostig were based on nursery and publi 
school children, ages three to nine years, drawn from a sampl 
that was overwhelmingly middle-class in nature. Normative 
curves drawn from this sample indicated that maximum percep- 
tual development in the areas measured (eye-hand coordination 
f igure-groxind perception, form constancy, position in space, 
and spatial relationships) occurred between the ages of four 
and seven, with a reduction in development following the 
seventh year when cognitive functions begin to predominate 
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(Piaget, 1952). 

The test was designed primarily for use with young 
children. A deviation score or perceptual quotient may be 
obtained from the sum of subtest scale scores after correc- 
ting for age variaTi^. The PQ is not to be construed as a 
measure of a fixed ability. It is only an indication of 
visual perceptual functioning. However, it seems logical to 
assume that a child attaining a low (retarded) PQ will not 
profit as much from everyday experiences as a child with a 
normal PQ. As a consequence, such children may continue to 
evidence learning difficulties even after they have reached 
a perceptual age level necessary for beginning academic 
learning . 

In establishing validity of the Frostig, a corre- 
lation study relating teacher ratings of classroom adjustment, 
motor coordination, and intellectual functioning to scores on 
the Prostig yielded correlation coefficients of .i|i|l, .502, 
and .ii.97, respectively, in a sample of 30^- kindergarten chil- 
dren. On a Chi-square comparison of the same scores, values 
of kS^^f 37«15, and 1|1.9, respectively, were found to be sig- 
nificant (P^.OOl) (Frostig, et al, 1961). Using the Good- 
enough test as an indicator of intellectual functioning, of 
perceptual development, and as a projective technique, a study 
exploring the relationship between factors measured by the 
Frostig and those assessed by the Goodenough was reported as 
follows: kindergarten children (N = 299) r = .I46O; first 
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grade children (N = 202) r = .318; and second grade children 
{N = 211;) r = .366. The relatively low reliability of the 
Goodenough Intelligence Quotient (reported by Goodenough 
(1955) as •77 > computed on a split-half method) may be re- 
flected in these low correlation coefficients; however, they 
also indicate that the two tests are measuring relatively 
distinct factors. There was some degree of overlap which 
was most evident at the lower level (Maslow, et al, 1963). 
An experimental study predicting that children between the 
ages of four and one-half and six and one-half, having visual 
perceptual quotients of 90 or below, would not attempt to 
learn to read because of their perceptual retardation, proved 
highly accurate. None of the children with PQs below 90 
learned to read, and only one of two children with a PQ of 
90 learned to read (Maslow, I963). Additional research in 
beginning reading situations (Berkov, 1963; Goins and Sprague, 
1963; Maslow, 1963) tends to substantiate the relationship 
between developmental level of visual perception and success 
in reading. 

A reliability coefficient of .98 on a sample of 50 
children with learning difficulties was reported on a test- 
retest study with an average interval of three weeks, when 
the Frostig was administered individually by the same trained 
psychologist (Frostig, Lefever, & Whittlesey, I96I). A re- 
liability study in 1961, (Frostig, Maslow, Lefever, & Whittle- 
sey), of tests administered to first- and second-graders on 
a test-retest interval of two weeks, reported a correlation 
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of ,80; however, the subtest scale score test-retest corre- 
lations ranged from .1^2 to .SO, To further determine test- 
retest reliability, 127 kindergarten and first grade chil- 
dren were administered the Prostig three weeks before the 
close of the school year. The lower correlation (r = ,69) 
was attributed to the emotional state of the subjects as 
well as the environmental influences at the time of retesting, 
i.e. excitement and disruption of school room routine. 

In obtaining a split-half reliability correlation 
coefficient for the total test, a total left-half score and 
a total right-half score was first obtained through a random 
selection of items, A split-half reliability correlation 
coefficient was obtained for each of three random combina- 
tions, averaged, and corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula. 
Split-half reliability correlation coefficients on tests of 
children in the sample* aged five years or older (N = 114-59) 
ranged from ,89 to ,78, respectively. The decrease in re- 
liability with an increase in age can be expected as an indi- 
cation that cognitive functions are predominating (Maslow, 1963), 

A recent study reported by Hammill, Goodman, and 
Wiederholt (1971), challenged the validity of the Prostig 
when used in testing economically disadvantaged children and 
suggested that the validity of this instrument has not been 
sufficiently demonstrated, 
Desip;n 

Due to the absence of pre-experimental sampling , a 



nonequivalent control group design was used. This design, 
classified by Campbell and Stanley (1963) as quasi-experi- 
mental, involves an experimental group and a control group, 
both of which receive a pretest and a posttest. The groups 
consisted of intact classrooms and were as similar as ex- 
pediency permitted. As similarity of means and variances on 
a pretest increased, control became more effective for pur- 
poses of internal validity, i.e. effects of history, matura- 
tion, testing, and instrumentation. However, this design was 
not sufficient to explain away interactions between these 
variables and specific selection differences that might dis- 
tinguish the experimental and control groups, thereby threat- 
ening internal validity. A selection-maturation interaction 
may be present occasionally, even when groups are identical 
in pretest scores. 

Regression, the other major internal validity problem 
for this design, was not considered a significant threat be- 
cause neither group was selected for its extreme scores. The 
fact that two natural groups were available and that assign- 
ment of the independent variable was assumed to be random and 
under control of the experimenter, aided in the approximation 
of true experimentation (Campbell & Stanley, 1963). 

This design does not control for external validity; 
and, the reactive effects of testing, the interaction of se- 
lection and the independent variable, and the reactive effects 
of the experimental situation can preclude generalization be- 
yond the limits of the sample tested. However, the strength 



of internal control took precedence over considerations of 
external validity for the purposes of this research. Al- 
though the selection of a design strong in both internal 
and external validity is the ideal, Campbell and Stanley 
(1963) have pointed out that internal validity should not 
be sacrificed to achieve external validity. 
Procedure 

During the month of August, a representative of 
U- Cs conducted a v/orkshop-training session for the director 
and staff in the day care center assigned to the experimen- 
tal group. Particular attention was directed to the teachers 
of the experimental group in an effort to make certain that 
they had understood the purpose of the study and the impor- 
tance of their position as agents presenting the I4. C^s pro- 
gram materials. The investigator was present during this 
session and also met in additional consultation, daily, during 
the time of pretesting of the experimental group. These daily 
meetings were directed to discussion of child development 
theory and implementation thereof, as well as further reference 
to use of the program materials. 

Following the orientation session, the program mater- 
ials were left in the possession of the experimental teachers. 
For a period of approximately three weeks, these teachers had 
an opportunity to work on materials and programming before 
they were introduced into the experimental group. 

A written communication explaining the study was ad- 
dressed to parents of each participating subject in both the 



experimental and the control groups. Parents of subjects 
in the experimental group also received a letter on the 
Friday preceding the introduction of the treatment--a letter 
that would encourage interaction between parent and child re- 
garding the child's perception of shapes. At the end of the 
first week of treatment, parents of experimental subjects re- 
ceived a second letter encouraging interaction with their 
children regarding the concept of colors (See Appendix B). 

Pretesting of the experimental group was conducted by 
the investigator during the first two weeks in September. 
Each subject was administered the SIT, individually, during 
the morning hours. Following completion of the testing sche- 
dule for the SIT, the investigator administered the Frostig 
to the subjects in the experimental group, individually, dur- 
ing the morning hours. 

Pretesting of the control group was conducted in the 
same manner and sequence and immediately followed the com- 
pletion of the pretesting of the experimental group. 

At the end of a four-week period dating from the day 
of introduction of the curricula to the experimental group, 
investigator began posttesting of the experimental subjects. 
The SIT and the Frostig were administered, individually and 
during the morning hours, as in the pretest schedule. Im- 
mediately following the completion of the posttesting of the 
experimental group, investigator conducted posttesting of the 
control group in the same manner and sequence. 
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The investigator scored and calculated all of the 
SIT tests. To eliminate experimental bias, all of the Prostig 
tests were scored by a doctoral candidate in Clinical Psyoho- 

All of the individual PQs were calculated by investi- 
gator because the tables in the Prostig manual are not pro- 
vided below the four-year-old age level • 
Intervention 

"Learning Packets" containing materials which en- 
couraged teaching of concepts, such as color or size or shape, 
constituted the nucleus of the curriculum-training program de- 
veloped by U- Cs« Basic to the materials was the use of books 
and each packet contained from seven to ten books in which a 
specific concept was used as a theme. The books used were pro- 
vided through the Community Education Department of the Dallas 
Public Library. Suggested activities for language and percep- 
tual skill development were included as well as activities to 
supplement the regularly planned program of the center. In- 
structions for duplicating all of the teaching aids were in- 
cluded and the materials to be developed were inexpensive, 
utilizing "throw-away" items if possible (See Appendix D). 

Although this research was concerned solely with 
testing for effects within the three-year-old age group, the 
[j- C's materials were shared with the entire staff of the day 
care center for use with their respective age groups. 



CHAPTER IV 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Results 

Two subjects in the experimental group were with- 
drawn from the day care center shortly after administration 
of the pretests. For this reason, the experimental group 
was reduced to 19 subjects, leaving a total sample of 33 
(N = 33) • I'he age-range in the experimental group was 3^ 
to months (mean-age - k-l.U-2); and, the control group age- 
range was 36 to l^Q months (mean-age = li3»B5)» 

The scale scores on the individual subtests of the 

PA 

Frostig were calculated by using the formula ^ x 10. The 
resulting scale scores were summed and multiplied by two to 
obtain the approximate PQ score, of each subject (Frostig, 
Lefever, & Whittlesey, 1966). 

To further establish pre-experimental equivalency 
of the experimental and control groups, a two-tailed t 
analysis was made to test the null hypotheses, 1) there is 
no significant difference between experimental and control 
group pretest IQ scores; and 2) there is no significant 
difference between experimental and control group pretest 
PQ scores. The critical level for determination of signi- 
ficance was set at .01, thereby reducing the probability 
of committing a Type I error to one chance in one hundred 



(i.e., rejecting the null hypothesis when it is in fact a 
true hypothesis ) . 

When the number of subjects in each of two groups 
differs minimally (N^ = 19; N2 = ih) $ the error in t is 
negligible and may be ignored (McGuigan, I968); and, the 
following t formiila for two randomized groups was used in 
testing the null hypotheses: 



a 



(N^ - 1) - 1) 

where: =^ mean of the experimental group 

X2 mean of the control group 
a J = variance of the experimental group 
ol = variance of the control group 

= number of subjects in experimental group 
= number of subjects in contrc^l group 
df = (N^ f N^) - 2 
The t^ score of 1.177, obtained in testing for a dif- 
ferc^nce in the pretest IQ scores on the SIT, proved non- 
significant {P> .20; df = 31); and, the null hypothesis of 
no difference between groups was supported. The t score 
of .288, obtained in testing for a difference in the pre- 
test scores on the Frostig, proved non-significant (P> .70; 
df - '^l): and, the null hypothesis of no di f I'erc^nue b(?tween 
iM'«)upn vi:\r. :'>uppot'hiMl . The means o (' ptv>tc^st r.ccr'f^r; wi^rvj nr» 
t'olh^wn: '^xpr i'i.rn«"ntMl ^-^rtMip, SIT - 1.''^, h'T'osLij" 
cc;n(-rvvl frrovip, SIT - 118, b'ror^tig - ^8. A summary oi' datn 
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analysis from the SIT and the Prostig pretest scores is 
presented in Table 1. 

Table I 
Summary of Pretest Data 

rixprrimental Group Control Group 



SIT Krostig SIT Frost! g 

Mean 123-::- 99--""- " ll8 96 

S.D. 10 9 13 10 

Variance 100 86 173 100 

Fiange 105-139 8l|.-ll8 9l|.-li^l 78-108 

-::-N.S. (P> .20) v-v-N.S. (P > .70) I7~~^^ 

t = ia77 t = .288 ' 

As a result of the pretest findings of no differences 
between the experimental and control groups, the posttest re- 
sults were not oovaried. The following assumptions were made: 
1) the dependent scores wero independent; 2) tho variances of 
the groups we^ro equal; 3) the population distribution was nc^r- 
mally distributed; and k) the treatment effects fand the error 
effects were additive. 

To test the empirical hypotheses that children en- 
rolled in all-day care under supervision of staff who had 
received orientation to the k C's program and materials for 
staff training would 1) achieve significantly greater gains 
in intellectual functioning; and 2) achieve: signi f ieantly 
groabor gains in visunl perceptual functioning than children 
enrolled in all-day cnro in a control rrroup, a one^-tailed t^ 
test for ranciomized groups was used to analyze the results of 
the SIT and the Frostig posttests. The critical level I'or 
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significance was set at .01, 

A summary of the analysis of data obtained from 
posttest scores or '^he experimental and control groups on 
the SIT and the Frostig is presented in Table II. The means 
of posttest scores were as follows: Experimental group, 
SIT = 129-::', Frostig - lliiv-::-; Control group, SIT = 119, 
Frostig = lOJj.. The t^ score of 2.2^3, obtained in testing 
for a difference in posttest IQ scores, was non^signif icant 
at the .01 level (P<.025; df = 31); and, research hypothesis 
#1 w^s rejected. The t^ score of 2,777, obtained in testing 
for a difference in posttest PQ scores, was significant at 
the .00^ level (P<.005; df = 31)> supported research 

hypothesis #2. . 

Table II 
Summary of Posttest Data 



Experimental Group 



Control Group 



Mean 
S.D. 

Variance 
Range 



SIT Frostig 

129^^ 111;-::-::- 

12 10 

137 88 

110-155 9)i-130 



SIT 
119 
13 
170 
90-114-$ 



Frostig 
1014. 

11 
111 
8I+-118 



:-N.S. (P< .025) 
t = 2.253 



^:"::-S. (P<.005) 
t = 2.777 



df ^ 31 



A further analysis of the SIT testing results was 
made to determine the gains made in IQ by each individual 
group. The pro- and posttest results of each group were 
tested for significance by using the following t^ formula: 




whertM N = 10 - exp^erimental group, or 
N = IJ4 ^ control group 
X>| " mean ol* SIT post test 
X>| = moan oi' SIT pretest 
o\ - variance of SIT posttest 
o\ = variance of SIT pretest 
df = 19 = oxperimental group 
df = Hi = control group 

A t^ score of 1.732, obtained in testing for the 
amount of gain between pre- and posttest IQ scores of the 
experimental group, was significant at the .0^ level (P< .05; 
dt* =19). The difference between pre- and posttest IQ scores 
of the control group yielded a t^ of .?0 (P>.JiO; af = Hi). A 
summary of tht>* nnalysis of SIT data is presented in Table HI. 

Table III 
Summary of SIT Data 



Experimental Group Control Group 





Pretest 


Posttest 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Mean 




] 29-::- 


118 


119-"-::- 


S.D. 


10 


1? 


13 


13 


Var i nncf 


1 on 


1 -^7 




171 


h' n nf',«' 


1 0'.- 1 VI 


1 1 0- 1 


')Ji-l)| 1 




_t, - 1. .'M. 


ill' P 


) 


N. U' 
t ^ .: 


>.I|0: df ■- 111) 

(1 



An analysis of the results of the Prostig testing 
by individual groups revealed the following: The experimen- 
tal group increase in PQ during the treatment interval was 
highly significant (P< .005; df = 19); the increase in PQ 
in the control group during the interval of treatment was 
non-significant (P>.10; df = l)i,). A summary of the analysis 
of data obtained on the Frostig is presented in Table IV. 



Table IV 
Summary of Prostig Data 



Experimental Group Control Group 

Pretest Posttest Pretest Posttest 

Mean 99 Hi)--"- 98 lOii-::-::- 

S.D. 9 9 10 11 

Variance 86 88 100 111 

flange dk-llS 9/^-130 78-IO8 8i].-ll8 

-::-S.(P< e005; df = 19) -:h:-N.S. (P>.10; df = II4.) 

t = 5.0 t = l.Sk9 



Discussion 

Two of the assumptions on which this research was 
based were; 1) The processes of perceptual and intellectual 
development proceed normally under conditions of sufficient 
interaction with adequate environmental stimuli; and 2) child 
care centers often do not provide children with the opportu- 
nity for sufficient interaction with adequate environmental 
stimuli. A corollary to these assximptions is that trained 
teaching staff can implement program materials that will 
enhance development of perceptual and intellectual functioning. 
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Analysis of the posttest scores of the SIT and the Prostig 
tests substantiates credibility of these assumptions and is 
further validation of the prevailing need for trained staff 
and program enrichment in day care available to the middle- 
class child. 

The age-range of children in the experimental group 
(35 to lj.5 months; mean-age = k.l.l\.2) was slightly lower than 
that of children in the control group (36 to l\.Q months; mean- 
age = li3.85); and, interaction of selection and maturation is 
not considered contributory to the significant gains made by 
the experimental group. 

The sample selection of intact groups, naturally 
assembled, and pre-experimental equivalency supported by 
failure to reject the null hypotheses in an anlysis of pre- 
test results of the SIT and Frostig, support the premise that 
interaction of selection and regression was not present. 
Testing and instrumentation interaction with selection were 
held relatively constant in that investigator administered 
all tests under similar conditions; and, subjective analysis 
of the Prostig was controlled by having all Prostig tests 
scored by a doctoral candidate in Psychology who was not par- 
ticipant to the experiment. To the be st knowledge of the 
investigator, interaction of history and selection was also 
held constant during the experimental interval. 



CHAPTER V 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The purpose of this research was to evaluate the 
Li C'n program and materials for training day care staff by 
studying 1) the effects on the level of intellectual fimc- 
tioning, and 2) the effects on the level of visual percep- 
tual functioning of three-year-old children enrolled in 
all-day care# 

The assumption that middle-class children in all- 
day care are often captive to inadequate interaction with en- 
vironmental stimuli as a result of supervision by untrained 
staff was the rationale for two empirical hypotheses: Chil- 
dren enrolled in all-day care under supervision of staff who 
had received orientation to the li C's program of staff train- 
ing and materials would 1) achieve significantly greater gains 
in intellectual functioning; and 2) achieve significantly 
greater gains in visual perceptual functioning than children 
enrolled in all-day care in a control group. 

A quas i -experimental control group de sign was selected 
for tCvSting the hypotheses; and, both the experimental and the 
control groups received pre- and posttesting on the SIT and 
the Frostig, The staff training program and materials de- 
veloped by li Cs were introduced to teachers of the experimen- 
tal group approximately three weeks before the start of 

51 
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the four-week experimental interval between tests. 

The analysis of results of data revealed that chil- 
dren in the experimental group made considerable increase 
in intellectual functioning (P<,025; df = 31) over the con- 
trol group; however, the gain was not significant at the 
stated level of .01. A significant increase (P< .01) in the 
level of perceptual functioning occurred in the experimental 
group. 

It is the conclusion of this investigator that the 
considerable gain in intellectual functioning and the signi- 
ficant gain in visual perceptual functioning achieved by the 
experimental group during the treatment interval may be con- 
sidered a result of the program of materials for staff train- 
ing that was developed by the k Cs in Dallas (See Appendix D). 
The original questions directed to this research--"Would day 
care personnel benefit from this type of limited training? 
Would children in all-day care show positive gains as a result 
of such a training program? Was the program worthwhile? 
have been affirmed by the findings in this study. 

In the selection of the sample for this research, the 
criteria of day care "representative of licensed day care 
centers available to middle-class children in the Dallas 
community'' was satisfied. The internal strength of the re- 
search design, the control of potentially relevant extraneous 
variables, and the assumption that unknown confoundinp. vari- 
ables would effect both groups equally, support tentative 
generalization beyond the scope of this study. 
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It was neither the interest nor the intent of the in- 
vestigator to attempt to measure change within staff persons 
in day care. The assiimptioi: that knowledge and training of 
the individual are of questionable value until translated 
into observable behavior was basic to the pre-experimental 
limitation of "lack of control for teacher effects':" Con- 
cern in this study was directed to any measureable change 
that might occur in children in all-day care as a result of 
a more stimulating environment made possible by orienting 
day care staff to the U C's program materials. 

Nor was any provision made in the planning of this 
study to observe spontaneous side effects that might occur 
in other classrooms as a result of the program directed to 
the three-year-olds. However, because the l\. C's materials 
include suggested activities for ages two through six, the 
packets and information were shared with all of the teachers 
in the day care center. This generated considerable enthu- 
siasm which was evidenced by changes and additions in pro- 
gramming other classrooms; and, teachers sought out the in- 
vestigator for further information and suggested resources 
for reading and materials. At least one teacher verbalized 
disappointment that her group was not going to be tested. 

It is unfortunate that the Dallas community was un- 
willing to sustain the fledgeling k C's organization. The 
children of Dallas are in need or more — ^not less--rccogni- 
tion of their critical early developmental needs. 



The child of poverty may depend upon professional 
expertise in an enriched environment, and an abundance of 
experiences in the day care setting as result of public 
funding; not so the marginal- and the middle-class child 
who has beo.-^;me a "commodity" in the competitive market of 
proprietary and private non-profit day care. It is ironic 
that the movement toward freeing the child of poverty from 
deprivation in early childhood is paralleled by the marginal- 
and the middle-class child becoming frequent prisoner to a 
"disadvantaged environment. " 

A great deal of attention is directed to the compel- 
ling need for compensatory education and for quality day care 
during early childhood. However, the plight of the marginal - 
and the middle-class child in all-day care is overwhelmed by 
and resides in the shadows of rhetoric and research focused 
on children of poverty. 

It is the opinion of this investigator that the child 
care center in the United States has become an institutional- 
ized setting for possible deprivation, neglect, and abuse of 
children. 
Recommendations 

The results of this study provoke considerable specu- 
lation ooncerninp 1 onp term effects and the adult population 
o r the future . Tliere is need for addi t ional research into 
what is happeninp^ this large segment of children in all -day 
care, frequently from early infancy. It is recommended that: 



1) This study be replicated; 

2) Research of a similar design be directed to the 
two-, four-, and five-year-old age groups; 

3) A three-group design which includes a Head Start 
Center be analyzed ; 

li) Similar studies, usinp other ci\rricula and/or 
measurements be conducted; and 

5) An instrument be developed for testing motivation 
of all staff members in the experimental and the control 
group centers, in order that some determination of side 
effects might be made. 

The purposes of evaluating instruction are to make 
judgments and decisions about instruction and instructional 
programs (Brown, 1971); and, an evaluation may focus on pro- 
cess or outcome. Yet, there is an appalling lack of formal 
studies in educational research, i.e. studies that focus on 
changes in students as a result of instruction (Wittrock, 
169). Post hoc data is the usual recourse to establishing 
a basis for an evaluation and these data are of limited value 
because of obvious selective, often inconsequential, quality* 
Systematic pretesting of input usually does not occur and 
identification of causal agents becomes nebulous because of 
a myriad of extraneous environmental variables. Therefore, 
it is further recommended that additional r^j search into all -day 
cfire usp mensures of inputs, outputs, and treatmf^nts, anci that 
designs npproach true experimentation as nearly as possible. 
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1 • Un i ? 1 t ^ p ? : 

A. S 1 0 1 0 : ""^exos Women *s University '^VVnrs ^ou'^-yonr 
pror:rnnir^ in early childhood education ?5nd '*hild de- 
v--^lr-:-::-.-nt thro\i:rh the Coll^r^ of l^ducnt^-^n nnd the 

'J ^lle^-e of Nutrition, Textiier, nnd Y'lunnr. Ke.^onr-^r-r^ , 
N r t h. T o X n s o t n t. o Un i v e r r i t*. y f Terr) f * fc^ ' ) r - >' <^ n r o r*f 
rr^i:-. 'n el-^r.entnry edvicati-n wit,*; ;•: i n in :"rn r- j^n in« 
.^r, r><. r -if^nt • Both universit I'.'S nlr^cj olTor n'ivnnc i 
depree proprarfis and sponsor* chv)ol5^ vifTip-jn, 

B, P r i V a t e : fv^jth'-^rn Mothodi:,'t Uni vt rs i ty and tiif- 
UnivnrsHy of Dollas off"er an hilemnntary L^ducation 
Cert: ^Icntp v;i th ?vinderpar ^: ^n ondorcrment • Del 1 nr-^ 
Rapti.'^t College offers 12 hours 'n I-Jarly Chlldho-'ni 
L'lducahiop ti'r'"^up;h an arran^^'.enent '-^it^^ t.he TAG!:K 
systor^ t^ed in with similar programs at Texas 'ies- 
loyan Coller^', Texas Christian TJniversity, and 
SnM tliern thod i s t Univers i ty . 3 1 shop Col epe 

pi ans t^^' ''invR an Early Chi Icihood Ediication procrrnni 
starting in September, 1973* The University of 
Piano will sponsor a Montessori coi^rse during the 
summon ';f 1^^?'^. 

iXnllns County C'^mmunity C^lle^^e District: 

A, tv'ist field Cnllepe has two plans: Tho Chilrl Devp- 
fopmrnt Assistant is a one-year-cert i f i cat i nn y^r''^- 
rr a:'; th a t "^'"^n s ^ s ts f core cou rse s 1 n r i 1 d pr "uo th 
and deuolopment and techn'^ques for t.eaching younr 
rhil'.iren. Th'^ Child Development Associate is a 
two-year program th.at emphasizes in depth stvidy 
necens.'^ry for child guidance and advanr'.ed training 

i n providing learni ng experiences for young chi Idren. 
A Parent-Child-Study lab school is sponsored on cam- 
pus by the college. 

B. The Community Service Division of El Centro sponsors 
informal courses in the basic fundamentals of child 
""are, Theso arc scheduled for 10-week periods in 

the spring rnnd fall, and upon compl.ption the enrollees 
re CO \ ve cfM"^ i f ^ \a t of attendance. 

. ihPol i :'. 'li. ). > '! Sy 3 torn : 




1-^ .w; ^-r^.p'M^th^nt oci o^ O' -t.r^"^ hn:- nn ^-^-Iv 

■ 1,»V'^ ' .^[^'lent prorrar*' at Si<ylinr' 11 ;g}: .'u*]. 

:\ A']] ' ' - t^ i^'Mi ten i t-he s .'!to' ' 1 h's j i ! i ' m . ■ , ■ i 

' r^^.'^ r-»n 5M f in t a i n r t.h i s «^ m i 5^ w -'^ 1- i H ' • f • 
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rhilJrtm i^nd so study child development theory. 

Tno Irvlnp Tndopendf^nt School District, throuph 
i >^.o ^: "v-'OH'^'^il c R Depj^rtn^nt it N ^ 7. H^. '"''^ 

'^^hool , otTers n child devplopn^^nt course. The school 
received n grant which pays the ^^tudents Lo v:orV' in 
day nr.re centei^s for a specific period every week, 
'•■^nd t''Vjs c'v^rd inate child devel opmont: theory vr* th 
n i u n "! p r t r , This p r * ^ f * r h m h r* ' ^> ^ • - \^ o o r ^ e y - 
t'ond'^d t' 5 f* "! '.^de no re st^'d^nff^ *^nd t.he w.-^^-t- ^ 

T p p ; • f) vrf- ^1 o q -f-^ M a c A r t h ■ • : ! i • ' t ' r ' ■ • p ' • * • ^ e 
!'"-r"^^ >PP'->r^f * t y . 

• Stn"--- n^-pnrtr''r-r t ^^f Pv^blic WFlfare, '■■.'■^■'tr'np t ^.icen?i"if 
nnd ..)evK^ -.p'"!^'n^ Division: 

Th.i s Divir^*.r)n provides trnining for individual cen- 
ters th9l" n re interested in brinr^iinp ^hei.r standards 
up t'^ ^ee^ the Federal In'' r"\ren^y Guidelines and 
minimum r^tate requ i remonti. • T:\o caseworkers in the 
Li cer " n.»"' Di* ' " i -^n nl so encour'^f" director^r. of day 
cnre ^er^t in specific rep,jonr^ of the ci^'y to v;ork 
together, and sponsor workshops in the dpytime where 
professional people in the fields of child develop- 
ment and early childhood education are the featured 
speakers • 

. '"'Ividual Staff Development Programs: 

The Day Care Association of Metropolitan Dallas 
;>rovides mni^y or^portuni ties for in-service traininp. 

>^-rker? in the nine centtirs urd^r itr? ,'uri .'^dic- 
tion. This organizat ic>n criploys two full-time people 
v^no a>^p trained in growth and development and v;ays 
of vy^rkinp w^'th ycunp children r^nd w^'^ serve in a 
consu^'tsQnt capacity to the centers. 

^. Dnllris County CVdld Care Council: 

This organization has a training program which is 

available to any center in the city or county that 
rrquer-ts it. Vorkshops are provided for the staff 
of individual centers. Language arts activities 
and 1 earning games appropri a te for the preschovol 
child are dpm^nstrated during the v/orkshop. Tn- 
str\ictions for duplic^t'on of r1 1 ideas, as well as 
:>t)v""r i u r^'^r^n t i on , are left at the presclv-).)^ t.hat 
t : V • d * • 'e t ^ * 'ui d t e worker:' can us r- *''h a t e e r ^. • ; - y 

' noo>- ^p"' * a te for tl^^'r dr^n <, ('^undin^ 

for t ;v rr-g.^^a*^; v;as terminated in July, l'^^'^^.) 
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S.jptomber 7, 1973 



^■•v;dw:v to s tacioiit of CJiAild 



.Iny '";r:ro contorr. in Mocq.-. L r.o 
;lv:.j '^O: i for t:iO study of throo- 
- ic a j.vi :.ll-dny c rirc • Your chi 1^: 

^;i'*o^\p under observation* "i'i*G r't;-' 
o.,c;. r-.3 v:i?^l includo or^^- and po.sttostinc 
G.:l of intolii^ience x^nd visual 

in -.n effort to determine the offects 
do:3i;;^nod especially for youn£^ chil- 
-dr,y cnre , 



dho;;id you iir.ve tiio tine ^;nd the dc- 
o-j r.:oro about bhis rosoarch, I would 
o i^::.ez with you and explr^in it fui'^thor. 



throu^^h your day care director. 



Sincar'ely, 




Dor o trr& .^^j^fL o 
Gr8duf>^e Stwcii/nt 



^liild DavaloSmant 
Texas Iv OiTiOn ' s Uni ve r3 i ty 
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Dear Parents : 

Wo will be learning about shopea and sizes during the 
next several weeks. There are a number of ways you can 
help your child notice the shapes of many of the things 
he sees every day. Here are some of them: 

1. Talk to your child about the shape and size of the 
objects around him. Notice round buttons, square 
pockets, rectangular sleeves, and triangular collars 
on his clothes. Count the number of round things 
you can see in each room in the house. As you do 
your household chores, discuss the size and shape 

of everything you touch. For example, as you set 
the table comment on the square or round or oval 
or rectanp;ular place mats, the tall or short glasses. 
Share your adult vocabulary with your child. 

2. Take a "shape" walk. As you go for a walk collect 
articles of different shapes and sizes, like leaves, 
stones, blades of grass, etc. When you get home, 
arrange them on a piece of paper and help your child 
notice what is ali ke and what is different about 
your treasures, 

3* Play a guessing game as you prepare a child for bed. 
Say "I see something bip , and round, and red . Can 
you guess what it is?'^ 

i;. Take your child to the library and check out some 
books about shapes. The librarian will help you, 
or you may want to ask her for some of the following 
books about shapes and sizes: A Kiss is Round, by 
Budney; The Win^ on a Flea by Ed Ember ly; Round 
and Round and Square by P, Shapur; Wheels by E, 
Clymer . 

S. Read to your child every time you can. This is the 
best way to help him develop a love of reading. 

You are your child's best teacher, so enjoy this time 
in his life when you can help him increase his abilii;y to 
see, hear and speak. 



Sincerely, 
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Dear Parents, 

Throughout the school year we will be adding 
color words to our vocabularies so that we can describe 
the things we see. You can help your child add new color 
words and use those he already knows. Here are some sug- 
gestions : 

1. As you help your child select clothes for school, 
talk about the blue dress or the green slacks or the red 
socks rather than just the dress, slacks, or socks. This 
is a good time to show your child how some colors go 
better together than others . 

2. As you take a walk or ride with your child, play guess- 
ing games with color. You can say, "I spy something yellow 
(or red or blue or orange)", and let the child continue to 
guess until he can name the object. When he guesses it, 
let him choose something and give its color. Then you 
guess what it is. 

3. Look at color photographs or magazine pictures and 
pretend that you and your child are walking into the pic- 
ture together. As you walk along, what colors do you see? 
Take turns describing the colors of things in the pictures. 

I;. Look for books in the library that tell about colors. 
One of the following may be in your library: Is it Blue 
as a Butterfly ? by Rebecca Kalusky; The Color Kittens by 
Margaret West Brown; What Color is Love ? by Joan Walsh 
Anglund. 

5. Look at things through pieces of bright-colored cello- 
phane or colored glass. 

6. Something to read together: Grandpa Dropped His Glasses 
by Leroy F# Jackson 

Grandpa dropped his glasses once in a pot of dye. 

And when he put them on again he saw a purple sky# 

Purple fires were rising up from a purple hill. 

Men were grinding purple cider at a purple mill. 

Purple Adeline was playing with a purple doll. 

Little purple dragon flies were climbing up the wall. 

And at the supper table he got crazy as a loon 

Prom eating purple apple dumplings with a purple spoon. 

Read the poem over again and again and substitute other 
color words for purple. 



Sincerely, 
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A .similar study was conducted in t?ie Sprinf. of 
IQ?*^, us-inp- sarin! ^ (N = 3?) of f i vf=^ -yen r-nl i children 
enrolled in «ll-day care in a predondnantly black middle- 
class metropolitan Dallas community. No sirnificant 
ciif ference v;as I'-nind between pn - and nonttest means of 
the exper'i mental anci control groups, 

I'^oth e'Xppri men t al and control i-^r'Uips ver^ located 
in the same (iay care center and it j)roveu impossible to 
keep the two proups from interacting. The teachers wore 
al)sent t'reqiient ly ; and, on such occasions the children 
were combined into one large group under supervision of 
whichever teacher vras available. Children were together 
at mealtime, on the playground, and for various group 
activities (e.g. singing, etc.) during the day. As a re- 
sult of the magnitude of confounding variables, this study 
['roved of no value in scientifically assessing the effects 
of the It C's program. 

However, it appears applicable to consider the follow 

ing observation made in Strategies for Success in Compensa - 

tory hiducation (McDill, HcDill , & Sprehe , 1969): 

F?andomie.ation of control and experimental groups 
is impeded by the natural indivisibility of school 
classes or neighborhoods. V/hen control and ex- 
perimental groups are in close proximity to each 
other,,.one group can be contaminated by the other, 
Altho\u^li the problem is usually thought of in terms 
of th(^ '-^xperi r'ienter ' 3 contaminating the control 
rrtMjp , it 's also true that the control gr^up its^^lf 
can neutr.<i 1 i ze some of the ef f ec ts o f the r;xper irrient . 
Curiously, contaminations which are detrimental to 
ovaliaation attempts may be unintentionally beneficial 
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to the program objective. ''The Early Training Pro- 
ject at Peabody College suggests that there may be 
"horizontal" contamination"-that the interaction of 
control and experimental groups in the neighborhood 
may explain the finding that the scores of the con- 
trol group also increased. ... In terms of achieving 
over-all program objectives, such contamination is 
a windfall, however, it may complicate the task of 
the evaluator. (p. Sk) 
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APPENDIX D 
CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
k C"S PROGRAM 

Packet #1 Supplementary Material - Color 

Packet #2 Activities for two-year-olds (Blue Sheets) 

Packet #3 Activities for three-year-olds (Yellow Sheets) 

Packet #1+ Activities for four-year-olds (Pink Sheets) 

Packet #5 Activities for five-year-olds (Green Sheets) 

Packet #6 Supplementary Material - Shapes 



Developed by 
ANN FREEMAN 
Staff Development Coordinator 
k C's - Dallas, Texas 
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